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BRIEF MENTION. 

In his Inaugural Lecture on the Fables of Phaedrus, Professor Robinson 
Ellis returns from his excursions to outlying authors and occupies a domain 
which is indisputably worthy of his rare erudition and his acute criticism. 
For him Phaedrus is a natural sequence to Avianus, but while the importance 
of Avianus for the history of the fable, for the study of form, is not to be 
underrated, it may be pardonable to say that the average student reads Ellis's 
Avianus for Ellis rather than for Avianus ; whereas the problems suggested by 
Phaedrus have much greater piquancy than the tradition of the fable and the 
variations of Latin quantity. If, as Professor Ellis maintains with Schwabe, 
against Welfflin, Phaedrus was a Greek by birth, not merely by culture, we 
may well seek in his poems the evidence of that rebellious spirit which the 
Graeculus esuriens of the Empire must have cherished in his heart of hearts. 
If this be so, we should have in Phaedrus a forerunner of the hireling 
philosopher, the domestic chaplain, whose woes are set forth by Lucian in his 
famous tract. The fable has always been the vehicle of the opposition from 
Aesop's time down, and we are not surprised to find that the freedman of 
Augustus became a literary frondeur in the reign of Tiberius, and that Sejanus 
read into or read out of the fables of Phaedrus a satire on his domination. 
The various fables that have been picked out as the cause of the prosecution 
of Phaedrus by the omnipotent favorite are discussed by Professor Ellis, but 
the fact is that it would have been hard to write anything under % the Empire 
that might not be brought under the dread rubric of maiestas, and if scholars 
have elicited all manner of sly allusions from the crabbed verses of Persius, 
one can readily understand that the first two books of Phaedrus contained 
matters enough to enrage Sejanus. Fables such as ' The Wolf and the Lamb,' 
< The Frogs seeking a King' and ' The Frogs protesting against the Marriage 
of the Sun* may well have been counted flat treason. 

But apart from references to current politics and contemporary politicians, 
there is a strong personal note in everything Phaedrus has written that rings 
through Aesopic fable and mischievous anecdote, and it is to be hoped that 
this Inaugural Lecture is only an introduction to an edition which shall 
delight us by a new revelation of Phaedrus the man. 

The sketch of Phaedrus's life and the characteristic of the different books 
are followed by an account of the MSS and editions, in which Professor Ellis 
shows, as is his wont, his fellow-feeling with the great scholars of the past, 
and the lecture concludes with a discussion of the Perottine fables, under 
which head the author takes up the literary characteristics of Phaedrus, whom 
he counts among the best writers of Rome, adding emphatically : ' The Latin 
of the fables is the pure, undebased Latin of the best period of the golden, 
not the silver, age.' As to the thirty-one new fables in Perotti's Codex, 
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Professor Ellis admits their general resemblance to the genuine collection 
in style, language and metre, but sides with Heyne and Riese in pronouncing 
them to be a work of antiquity ' assignable to some rival of Phaedrus, but 
greatly inferior to Phaedrus in genius and purity of diction.' 



The variation between rpoira and rpdnov is not a bad illustration of the 
effacement of original differences between adverbial cases. The two forms 
are indistinguishable in meaning and may serve as a warning against meta- 
physical distinctions between other uses of the accusative and dative. But 
still more interesting is the gradual disappearance of rpoira before rpoirov, in 
obedience to the tyrannous sway of euphonic fashion. As soon as the hiatus 
was tabooed, Tpdirt? began to retire, first when it would make hiatus, then on 
general principles as an hiatus-breeder. This phenomenon is exactly what 
one would expect from the principles of what Mr. Mahaffy humorously calls 
' Benseler's tract,' and is doubtless familiar to those who watch such things, 
but I cannot put my hand on any definite statement about it, and so, having 
read a foolish and inconclusive note somewhere about the use of adverbial 
Tp6izov and- rp&rra, I suggested to a club of young investigators that it might be 
well to look this matter up ; and in conformity with that suggestion, one of my 
students, Mr. E. B. T. Spencer, has examined, partly by indexes where indexes 
seemed trustworthy, partly personally, the usage of Homer and Hesiod, in 
whom the word is not found, the Lyric Poets, the Tragic Poets, Aristophanes, 
Herodotos, Thukydides and the Orators. The word r^dn-of, it seems, came 
into use first with the Lyric Poets — it was a musical term — and soon after its 
appearance began to yield adverbial expressions. In the Lyric Poets it is used 
8 times as a noun and 4 times adverbially. As early as Aischylos the propor- 
tion is reversed, for Aischylos uses it 8 times as a simple noun and 16 times 
adverbially. The proportion between adverbial and substantive uses, how- 
ever, fluctuates considerably. Isokrates uses it but once substantively, 73 
times adverbially ; while in Aischines the adverbial use is found 19 times, the 
substantive use as many as 18 times. But this is a point that must not be 
pressed. Enough that the adverbial tendency is clearly marked. The plural 
is so little used adverbially that it may be neglected, and we may confine our 
attention to rpdny and rpoirov. In the authors designated Mr. Spencer has 
counted 228 examples of Tponci, of which 213 antedate Isokrates ; 334 examples 
of rp&nov, of which 283 belong to Isokrates and those that come after him. 
This tells the story, even if a wide margin be left for possible oversights. 
Isokrates has only two datives against 47 accusatives ; Deinarchos, Lykurgos 
and Hypereides have none. Mr. Spencer has not gone into the question of 
genuineness, and I may add that of the seven examples of Tporru in the 
Demosthenean corpus against 189 examples of rpoirov, only two are in the 
genuine orations (20, 87 and 21, 105), neither of them making hiatus; whereas 
of the remaining five, two (40, 15 and 47, 33) bring about a portentous double 
niiyKpovai; tpuvyevrav. And so w rpowp, open at both ends, gives way to bv 
rpdnov, with one end safely closed, and bv Tp6ffov becomes a favorite for all time. 
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In his Selections from Strabo (Macmillan & Co.), Mr. Tozer, whose compe- 
tence in matters geographical is beyond a question, has brought together a 
number of the most interesting passages to be found in an author whose work 
few but professed students of ancient geography have the courage to read 
from cover to cover. There is an introduction treating of Strabo's life and 
works, and the notes give the most recent results of geographical and historical 
research. The selections, though judiciously made, are nearly all very short, 
and the scrappiness is tiresome in the long run, but this defect seems to be 
inevitable. There is no stretch of Strabo that could be called interesting for 
an outsider, and unless such a book is interesting, it has no right to be at all. 
As it is, the book will do good service. Not only will it ' open to view here 
and there a wider field of study than what is contained in the more familiar 
classical authors,' but it will serve to show how many conceptions of the 
connection between history and geography which we sometimes find paraded 
with an air of originality have long been the common property of those 
scholars who care to read something outside of the ordinary round of the 
schools. And then again it may help to rouse a human interest in Strabo, 
whose personality comes out in his love of letters and literary people, of art 
and artists. He who called Sappho Bav/iaarov tl xpfifia is a man to whom our 
hearts may well warm — though, by the way, Lesbos is not in Mr. Tozer's 
extracts. Unfortunately, Strabo's style is not calculated to fascinate the 
reader. A duller level is hardly to be found, and yet even this dull level has 
its rights, and no post-classical author should be edited for young Grecians 
without due indication of the leading departures from model speech. But Mr. 
Tozer has not conceived his task in this spirit, and there are very few notes 
on Strabo's language. 



The second volume of the Studi italiani difilologia classica (1894), following 
hard upon the first volume (1893), is a sharp reminder that earlier notice should 
have been taken of this new exemplification of the way in which Italian 
scholars are coming to the front and reclaiming their old position. The 
contents of both volumes show a wide range. Phonology, dialectology, 
criticism, exegesis are all represented, and there are valuable indexes of 
Greek codices not elsewhere recorded. 

Of fresh interest, in view of Professor Smyth's comprehensive work on the 
Ionic Dialect (Macmillan), noticed elsewhere in this number, is an article in 
the second volume by Fuochi, De titulorum lonicorum dialecto. The paper 
on the Birds of Aristophanes in the first volume, by the well-known scholar 
Piccolomini (Nuove osservazioni sopfa gli Uccelli di Aristofane) has been 
utilized to some extent by Kock in his new (third) ed. (1894) of the Birds 
(Weidmann), which has just come to hand (Nov. 16, 1894). 



Special attention is called to the appearance of the first fascicle of the 
highly important Vocabularium Iurisprudentiae Romanae, compiled by O. Gea- 
denwitz, B. Kuebler and E. T. Schulze (Berlin, Reimer). The' work is to 
be completed in ten years, the price is 80 marks, and there are to be fifteen 
fascicles. The first fascicle extends from a, ad, abs to accipio. 
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As I understand that some scholars have been puzzled by my brief remon- 
strance in the last number of the Journal (p. 399) against Professor Hale's use 
of 'anticipatory' in the sense of 'prospective,' I venture to reproduce the words 
I employed in an article contained in the Trans, of the Am. Phil. Assoc, 
1 876, p. 7: "In the Anticipatory conditional sentence the action is anticipated. 
For this form of the condition we want a word that will harmonize present 
and future. Anticipation is not expectation, though it is loosely used for 
expectation and may be made to cover it. Anticipation treats the future as if 
it were present ; and as we find a useful parallel for the Logical condition in 
the simple indicative question, so we can best illustrate the Anticipatory 
conditional by the imperative, as Curtius and others have done." (See also 
A.J. P. Ill 435.) To use 'anticipatory' of the Latin subjunctive, which on 
any theory is so largely pure optative and potential optative, is a popular use 
of a word which, in strictness, applies only to the eav-condition in Greek, and 
Professor Hale's unscientific application of it is the more to be deplored 
because it occurs in a specimen chapter of a treatise before which ' much that 
stands in our grammars will disappear.' For my own part, I cannot suffer the 
merging of 'anticipatory' into 'prospective,' and the consequent effacement of 
a useful distinction, without at least a mild protest. 



In Brief Mention I often find myself adverting to the importance of typo- 
graphical exactness. A man who makes remarks of that kind ought to abstain 
from article-writing and proof-reading. ' Un jour,' records that frivolous 
person, Jules Janin, Histoire de la UtteVature dramatique, III 172, ' on demandait 
a Geoffroy, pourquoi il ne faisait pas de comedies, lui qui les jugeait si bien ? 
" Quand on donne le fouet aux autres, disait-il, il ne faut pas montrer son 
derriere." ' And Brief Mention, as Nemesis will have it, is a veritable nidus of 
typographical errors. So p. 258, 1. 15 from bottom, for Frogs read Clouds; 
p. 398, 1. 4 from top, for et read e, and p. 399, 1. 6 from top, for Antiquity read 
Antiquities. E. E. 

While I am on this recurrent subject of Corrigenda it may be as well to add 
that Mr. L. Horton-Smith has just called my attention to three misprints in 
his article, due to the not unfamiliar confusion of S with the dele-msA. So 
p. 215, 11. 3, 4, read il-do-fuu, *el-So- and /xei-Sd-u. 



